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A correspondent asks information about a landscape painter 
named Charles Merme^ who painted in the '7o's. Can anyone 
supply this? 

* * * 

Letters to the Editor are a distinct help to him, in that they 
generally contain suggestions for topics to be discussed. They 
keep the Editor in touch with his readers. If any special in- 
formation be asked on art matters of any kind, he will be 
happ^y indeed to "search the records," and give the result. 

Out-of-town subscribers, especially, often feel the need of 
some one to aid them in purchasing a picture from the auc- 
tion room, studio or gallery, and the Editor again will gladly 
advise or take charge of such matters. So it is with the cata- 
loguing of collections and the printing or publication of such 
catalogues, the expertising of paintings' and numerous other 
matters--rTHE Collector and Art Critic, through its many 
resources, is prepared to aid its subscribers in every way. 

FROM THE EXCHANGES 
The Collector and Art Critic, a journal devoted to the 
arts and crafts, bibliography, etc., after a four years' suspen- 
sion, is now on hand again. This particular journal was sorely 
missed, and when it ceased publication there were regrets ex- 
pressed by those interested in honest criticisms of works of 
art, both American and foreign. The Collector and Art 
Critic was one of the most fearless of publications in the art 
world. Its editor, David C. Preyer, is straightforward and 
manly in his denunciations of shams and fakes. It is hoped 
that he will take up the good work where he laid it down. 
Honest criticism is what the art world of America needs. 
There is too much patting on the back, too many meaningless 
compliments flying amid the art atmosphere. Fake paintings — 
"Old Masters" supposedly — as well as of other masters of more 
modern date, are continually being foisted upon the American 
public. The Collector and Art Critic never slumbered on 
such occasions, but hit straight from the shoulder. The Fine 
Arts Journal offers congratulations to this able watchdog at 
the gate of Honest Intentions, and trusts that The Collector 
and Art Critic will meet with the patronage it deserves. — 
Fine Arts Journal, Chicago, 111., March number. 

* * * 

The report of the lecture by Mr. Luis Mora must be left to 
the next number. 



THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMERICAN ART. 
The following letter has been received : 

"... In looking over the articles in the present number of 
The Collector and Art Critic, I feel that you should give more im- 
portance to the present movement in American art. This movement, 
as I understand it, is from small pictures toward large decorative 
composition. 

"Almost all the figure painters of the present generation are dec- 
orators, and many of those artists who are not decorators wish they 
could do that kind of work. Wise publicity could do much in forming 
public opinion and in defining the future character of American art" 

The writer is a recent subscriber, who is unaware of my 
earnest endeavor in the past to champion the cause of Amer- 
ican Art at all times — not from any feeling of sympathetic 
predilection, but from a sincere conviction that the American 
School is ranking with the best art expressions of the world. 

If this be, true and the American artist to-day, especially 
the landscape painter, stands on an equal footing with his 
foreign confreres, what need then of a champion, why need 
of encouragement? 

The critics and the true connoisseurs know the fact — but 
the American picture buyer, who must support the artists by 
the purchase of their work, knows it not. The majority of our 
people, judging others by their own confined art-knowledge, 
do not conceive it possible that there can be Americans who 
know as much, and often more, about the picturing of nature 
than does a foreigner. 

So the picture buyer, as a general rule, hies himself to the 
foreign school, neglecting the studio next door. Still in the 
article of Mr. John Lane, the Englishman, mentioned under 
"Book-Chat," he enumerates a score of names that stand for 
Masters in Art, and another score, and yet another might be 
added — and they are all Americans. 

It is true that the art atmosphere which makes great artists 
is yet in its generative stage in this country. Nor can we ex- 
pect that the culmination of ages in Europe can be reproduced 
here in a generation. Not even Providence can make a two- 
year-old calf in five months. But despite all this, many of our 
artists are no longer in the imitative, poll-parrot stage. They 
have an individual note, many have burst into creativeness. 
American art is here, it has come to stay. The French have 
known it for years, and frankly express their admiration at 
each recurring exhibition. The English are finding it out, 
the Dutch are buying pictures of American artists, the Ger- 
mans respect their work, the Italians have given a whole gal- 
lery to Stetson, the Bostonian, at their show in Rome — but 
the majority of Americans don't know it, or don't want to 
Know it. 

Is the collector perhaps still languishing in the imitative, 
poll-parrot stage, waiting the cue from abroad to buy Amer- 
ican pictures? I hardly think so. 

The only reason why it happened that, in the number above 
referred to, there was perhaps not much said about American 
art, is simply because I consider American Art merely as a 
branch of the world's art that needs no longer "the protection 
of infant industries," but is strong enough to hold its own— 
and take its turn. 



